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One of the questions that interests psy- 
chologists and sociologists in the United 
States today is the problem of individual 
identity and conformism. Otto Rank and 
Eric Fromm, among psychologists, have 
suggested that perhaps the real fulfillment 
of man lies in the development of a sort 
of creative spirit and that without it we 
become machine-like, enmeshed in cultural 
and social pressures. Would you care to 
comment on this? 

It seems to me that the state of affairs 
you point to is universal and eternal; that 
is to say, there always must have been a 
conflict between the individual’s desire to 
act freely, without taking into regard any- 
body else, and the necessity of taking other 
people into consideration. But is man be- 
coming more conforming? No, I should 
think less. 

Originally, primeval man must have 
been very conforming. When man first used 
tools, say stone tools, he struck one against 
another, made it flake, so that it would 
be sharp on one side. It took him nearly 
half a million years to think of grinding 
the tool to make it sharp. My suspicion is 
that a good many people tried it and were 
killed for not conforming to the older pat- 
tern, and that this went on for thousands 
and thousands of years, until ultimately a 
society became so free that it allowed its 
members to grind a bit of stone. I think 
we are getting freer and freer in that sort 
of way. We are certainly allowed to do 
many things that we couldn't in the middle 
ages, for instance; I mean, say, 120 years 
ago. 

Of course the extent to which free 
development of individuality can take place 
must vary in different cultures and in dif- 
ferent periods. That raises a very interest- 
ing problem as to why—look at the com- 


plaint in the United States at the present— 
we go through a bad patch, people are 
not allowed to develop freely. It is general- 
ly thought that in France there is more 
individual development and less conform- 
ing; they don't even pay their taxes very 
often there, they can’t get a stable govern- 
ment, everyone wants to act on his own. 
That has its advantages, no doubt. It al- 
lows freer development of the individual, 
but it leads to practical troubles from a 
social point of view. I should think the 
obvious factor in determining on which 
side the accent lies, in France versus 
America, is probably a matter of social 
penalty. If a man in France doesn't con- 
form, does anything very awful happen 
to him? In America? 

Historically, then, you feel man is be- 
coming freer and freer and more of an 
individual, and that any particular upsurge 
of conformity is momentary, the mark of 
immediate social pressures? 

Yes. I suppose in comparatively recent 
times the freest place in Europe was Rus- 
sia under the ¢zars, provided you didn't 
talk about politics. You could have ideas 
or behavior in any direction you liked, 
sexually or otherwise, provided you didn’t 
want to remove the czar. Now, that is 
changed — I don’t believe you could talk 
of removing the Politbureau or doing 
anything else; there has been a shift. In 
other words, there are constant shifts, every 
fifty years or so in different countries. In 
another hundred years we'll be round 
about again. 

Would you say that the process of 
undergoing analysis has in a very broad 
sense a bearing on the problem of con- 
formity? 

The aim of analysis, as you know, is 
to make the individual more himself; that 
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There was nothing in Vienna to favor F'reud’s 
kind of creativity... If the move toward 
creative genius is strong enough, it will 


burst through... 


is to say, to make him the whole of “him. 
self”, not only the visible part, but the 
repressed part, the hidden part, the part 
in conflict; they should all come into play 
under a unified control so that he would 
be a bigger, fuller, more complete per. 
sonality. 

Is this “unified control” necessarily a 
social control? 

No, rather a control according to his 
own conscience, and his conscience is a 
thing that develops only partly from so- 
cial sources, from social control. You can 
trace the beginning of it, certainly to the | i 
first year of life, possibly even to inbom 
tendencies. 

Do you feel, then, that we are born 
with built-in social prohibitions? 

It is very hard to prove or demonstrate 
things of that sort. I should think that it 
is very likely, because I don’t think all of 
the super-ego is formed by outside pres- 
sure; some of that pressure comes from 
inside. The child is born with impulses 
much wilder than we have when we are 
grown up, and he not only has to leam 
to control and guide them for social rea- 
sons but also because some of them are 
very harmful to himself, very destructive, 
or destructive to somebody he loves. In 
other words, there are dangers from with- 
in as well as from without, and so the 
necessity of controlling or repressing, doing 
something about those internal dangers. It 
seems to me very likely that it’s inborn, for 
biological reasons, points of survival. 

Would you comment upon the effect 
a climate of conformity might have on 
creativity and perhaps even genius? 

You do see creative work being pro- 
duced in apparently unfavorable circum- 
stances — in what you call a “conformist 
environment” — and the thing thrusts 
through, willy-nilly. But on the other hand 
it becomes more frequent in certain per- 
iods. Take the Renaissance in Italy where 
you had great painters and artists, sculp- 
tors and architects right and left all over 
the place, simply flourishing. One thinks 
that the climate of opinion then must have 
been favorable — much more so than 
many other times. Now it is favorable, no 
doubt, to scientific inventions and dis- 
coveries. 

Do you think that, in Freud's case, 
for example, the structure of the period, } lev 
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Breuer and the French psychiatrists, the 
work in neurology, was a sort of social 
setting that more or less set the stage for 
Freud's work? 

No, I don’t think, in that case, at all. 
.| There was nothing in Vienna to favor 
Freud’s kind of creativity in the very least. 
There was one little episode of Herr Breuer 
which I think Freud had mostly forgotton. 
Not much was made of it until later, when 
people picked it up and wove it into the 
work he was doing. I suppose it’s a relative 
matter. If the move toward creative genius 
is strong enough it will burst through con- 
formity; if the conformity is not very strong 
it gets through more easily. 

There has been as you know a tend- 

ency to apply psychoanalytic theory to the 
understanding and evaluation of great 
literature. Should, for example, the young 
writer study psychoanalytic theory, and 
should the critic? 
I think there is a sharp distinction 
between the writer and the critic. I would 
say no for one and yes for the other. I 
think the writer would be harmed if he 
tried to benefit by psychoanalytic knowl- 
edge because he would be harmed if he 
tried to benefit by any knowledge from 
outside, political knowledge or what have 
you. Outside knowledge would detract 
from his own spontaneous impulses. The 
more spontaneous the writer, the greater 
the writer; the creation must come from 
within. If he started merely copying, look- 
ing up things in a textbook and saying 
‘now what’s the proper behavior for a 
person under these circumstances,” he is 
certainly not giving us anything that’s 
worthwhile. I don’t mean to say that being 
- | analyzed would be harmful, but that read- 
ist | ing about it would be harmful. If he should 
be analyzed he would be a freer, fuller 
writer; clearer, more spontaneous. 

The critic is different. I think psy- 
choanalytic knowledge can be helpful to 
the critic all the way round. His job is to 
assess both the aesthetic side of the work 
he is reviewing, which involves his own 
sensibility and also the freedom of his feel- 
ings, and its intellectual content. And there 
[think a knowledge of psychoanalysis can 
be very helpful, can help the critic estimate 
Ow consistent a production is. Hamlet, 
for instance, has of course many different 
levels. It probably had a current political 


reference, perhaps forgotton now; there 
were all sorts of social allusions of the 
time; jokes, maybe, in different layers, and 
you get deeper and deeper and deeper. 
If the nroduction is a real work of art, then 
it is consistent all the way through. When 
I say consistent, I mean it’s true all the 
way through; and that, I think, a critic 
ought to be able to estimate. But critics 
can go wrong when they merely do trans- 
lating. They translate into this complex 
or that complex, and I don’t think that gets 
you very far; anybody can do that. It’s 
merely superficial knowledge — a very 
different thing from understanding the 
dynamics. 

To move to another and not altogether 
related question, would you care to discuss 
for a moment your own relation to the 
psychoanalytic movement? 

I find that an interesting question be- 
cause I was the first person outside of 
Vienna and Zurich to become involved 
with the movement — and why was I? I 
suppose you can go back to infantile im- 
pressions and stimulations, which would 
take us a long way away, but historically 
speaking, it comes to this. In my teens I 
was very interested in general spiritual 
problems of religion, of sociology, of social- 
ism, of philosophy; and it occurred to me 
that the most fundamental way to get at 
the basis for all these problems would be 
to study the nervous system, the brain, in 
which. of course, I was obviously woefully 
mistaken. But I became a neurologist and 
did quite a bit of work in neurology — 
original work, some of which is still extant 
— and naturally I came across patients 
with what we nowadays call neurotic 
symptoms. That’s what happens to every 
neurologist. He thinks he is studying some- 
thing organic, and he comes across these 
other cases. So my interest swerved from 
the organic side to the other, and I began 
reading and learning everything I could. 
I read the whole French literature on 
multiple personality, Janet, Breuer, Binet, 
different French writers for about a hun- 
dred years, especially, of course, on the 
use of hypnosis. I used hypnosis myself, 
trying to explore and find out more about 
what was going on behind the scenes. It 
became evident to me that when you've 
got a simple hysterical symptom, there is 
something much more complicatéd behind 
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I thought it astonishing that there was a man who 


it that is not visible. I wanted to get at 
that. Then I heard about the work of 
Freud. 

This was not too long after his Inter- 
pretation of Dreams had been... 

Had been published. It wasn’t the first 
thing I heard of. I knew about his organic 
neurological work through my neurological 
studies. He'd published even in English 
periodicals — in “Brain”, a British journal 
— he was one of the leading neurologists 
in Europe. Even to this day his books on 
paralyses in childhood are the classic works 
on the subject; his work on aphasia, and 
other things. Then I heard of his doing 
other work. He described in an article a 
case which he called the daughter analysis. 
It was at the beginning of 1905, and I was 
very impressed. I thought it astonishing 
that there was a man who seemed to listen 
to his patients —. listen to what they said. 
I had never heard of anybody doing that 
—and that was really the feature about 
his work that struck me most. So I thought 
I would start listening to my patients more 
in detail than I had before. 

Three years later I went to Vienna. 
I had been studying abroad before that, 
both neurology and psychiatry, under 
Kraepelin in Munich. I met Dr. Jung be- 
fore I met Freud and at a time when he 
was very enthusiastic about Freud’s work 
and we were both enthusiastic about it 
together. It was he who introduced me to 
Freud. That was at the first analytical 
congress at Salzburg in April, 1908. 

This brings us, I think, to the very 
interesting question of the impact of a 
brilliant man’s personal life on his produc- 
tion. Freud himself, in his analysis of Da 
Vinci, suggests that we can in a sense 
understand the basis of an individual's 
work in this way. In what way do you feel 
that Freud’s personal life may have in- 
fluenced the formulation of his psycho- 
analytic theories? 

Why his curiosity should take that 
particular direction would depend prob- 
ably on more delicate infantile influences 
than are easy to put your finger on now. 
But in general I should say that his theories 
were objective, a result of his experience. 
He came across certain facts, he tried to 
group them as every scientist does, provide 
a unifying hypothesis for them. Of course 
it is obvious that his personal experiences 


must have influenced him a great deal a" 
his general outlook on life. For instangs 
he was an atheist. That must have beep 
due to something in early life. It may haye 
been easy for him to do without religion, 
What other things can we say? 

The fact that his father was so much 
older than his mother . . . 

I think that made it harder for him 
to recognize the Oedipus situation. He was 
very fond of his father and they got op 
very well and had very similar types of 
mind. His father was a free-thinking, hv. 
morous, liberal-minded man, just like 
Freud. Freud had an extraordinary sense of 
humor, was very fond of jokes and so forth, 
and he got most of that from his father, 
And so to discover that there was a secret 
hatred of his father must have been very 
difficult. 

Some writers have said that one reason 
Freud was able to probe so deeply was 
perhaps that underneath he had a deep 
hatred of man, that he could look at the 
“worst of man” and from it evolve the 
theory of the unconscious. 

Do you think you can use the word 
“man” in inverted commas just like that? 
You can form an estimate and say “Well, 
I think man’s a pretty poor creature; he's 
got this, that and the other defect about 
him” and, so to speak, make an intellectual 
judgment. That's a different thing from an 
emotional attitude of “I hate all men” or 
“I love all men”. One would have to think 
that both of these extremes were abnormal 
— not objective, in other words. 

We know now, of course, that there 
is a very definite relationship between our 
ability to accept ourselves and our ability 
to accept others. Was Freud really able to 
accept himself, and did his acceptance or 
non-acceptance have any bearing upon his 
perceptions? 

I don’t think he found any of the dis- 
covering process easy. It was very hard 
work, step by step, point by point. He had 
just the same unwillingness to see it, un 
willingness to recognize infantile sexuality, 
or Oedipus complexes, as anybody else; 
maybe more, really, because he was a very, 
shall I say, respectable person, very chaste, 
puritanical, by nature at that time of life. 
His ideas got freer, later, no doubt, when 
he found out more about human nature. 
About loving, there was something special 
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Where, but I don’t think it influenced his 


theories much. I think he tended to like 
people he met, and I think he tended to 
expect, or hope for, more than he got. He 
would hope that an individual was a fine 
fellow, wonderful in all respects; then he 
would be disappointed, and of course drop 
him and feel badly about it. Of course 
ung was an obvious example. Freud 
thought very highly of him — thought the 
world of him — and he was disillusioned. 
It was a peculiarity, but I don’t think it 
influenced his actual work or theories at 
all. 

Would it be correct, then, to say that 
Freud was probably, morally speaking, 
rather puritanical? 

I should have said he was more moral 
and puritanical than his background. His 
mother was very easy-going, free and easy 
—no doubt she was moral in her behavior, 
as far as 1 know, certainly, but I wouldn't 
have called her a puritanical person. 

Very recently, as you know, there have 
been a number of people who have felt that 
perhaps Freud and the early psychoana- 
lysts emphasized biological factors a little 
too much, that perhaps the culture in which 
we live may have as much or more forma- 
tive effect. 

I don’t think for a minute it would be 
fair to say that Freud over-emphasized the 
importance of biological factors. I don't 
see how anybody could overestimate them. 
He took the view, and I take the view too, 
that man is an animal. In other words, that 
he is in line biologically with the rest of 
living creatures and is actuated by instincts 
and reactions of a similar kind — of course 
amore elaborate kind — and that is, in 
the nature of things, the basis of his being. 
You can take another view and say that 
biology is part of his being and that there 
isa spiritual part which came from the sky 


- }and was put into him on top of everything 


else. But we don’t happen to take that 
view; there doesn’t seem to be any direct 


fevidence for it. 


When you come to cultural influences, 
they too are the product of biological mo- 
tives, but at the next remove. Take for in- 
stance the Oedipus complex, which we 


think is fundamental, possibly even in- 


born; and take a society, say a German 


|society where the father is very important. 


You would expect to find an Oedipus com- 


‘anybody doing that... 


plex there. But what about other societies? 
What about matrilineal societies where the 
woman ranks very highly indeed, where 
the father doesn’t live with the mother but 
only visits her, and where the mother lives 
with her brother and the child is brought 
up by this brother, his uncle? These are 
certainly cultural and environmental pat- 
terns, and they cause a natural shift in the 
form taken by the child’s biological re- 
actions. In this case the child will react to 
his uncle with jealousy, rivalry, opposition, 
hatred, as well as love, as he does with 
us toward the father. His real father, who 
comes in occasionally, plays with him, is 
his comrade in games and play but has 
no authority over him, becomes a sort of 
uncle. In other words, cultural influences 
don’t alter the biological pattern, only the 
form it takes. 

Would you comment on the view of 
Freud held by some psychologists that he 
tried to explain too much in terms of 
repressed sexuality? 

I think that’s going wildly astray. He 
thought that libidinal drives were a part of 
the biclogical inheritance of man, just as 
are other instincts like curiosity or ag- 
gression. He found by experience that 
sexuality often enters into conflict with 
other aspects of the personality, and gets 
people into trouble in consequence. But it 
would be ridiculous to say that he ex- 
plained everything in terms of sex. In his 
theory there is of course a great deal about 
repression of sexuality; if you point that 
out, you are bound to run into the repres- 
sion, aren't you, in the form of resistance, 
opposition, criticism? 

Would Freud have said that every- 
thing we do is in a sense over-determined? 
Can we assume that some things are done 
by accident? 

What do you mean “by accident”? If 
something falls from the ceiling on your 
foot it would be an accident. Quite 
simply, Freud thought that, broadly speak- 
ing, all our spontaneous activity is mo- 
tivated, none of it is accidental. To think 
that it could be would be very unscientific. 

In some of his later work, Freud be- 
czme rather more philosophical than sci- 
cntific. Do you think that we could better 
understand his work if we could separate 
this type of speculation from the more 
fundamental analysis? 
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...both were there, a sort of credulous attitude and 


a skeptical attitude... In his case there was a 


tendency to believe, also a tendency to doubt... 
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Yes. | think that there is a very sharp 
point at the end of the first war, the year 
afterward, 1919, when he was writing the 
book Beyond the Pleasure Principle — 
where he was getting into philosophy over 
his conception of the death instinct. The 
death instinct was supposed to be not only 
a human thing, but something that applied 
to all living matter. There was an inherent 
tendency toward self destruction, not only 
in all animals, but in vegetables too. Well, 
that’s not a biological conception. It isn't, 
strictly speaking, a scientific one. It’s an 
idea, like any other philosophical idea. I 
think that’s the beginning. You can trace 
several things after that, probably, but 
they are always all mixed up, aren't they? 
I mean, he was a rationalist, which means 
he tried to take an objective view about 
this, that and the other instead of depend- 
ing on intuition or emotion. So in his books 
on group psychology, even Future of an 
Illusion, 1 think, you’ve got to take the 
rational, scientific nart into account, as well 
as his personal outlook. 

In some of his later works, for example 
on mental telepathy, clairvoyance . . . 

He considered — it was his opinion 
— that there was sufficient evidence to 
hold such and such a belief. Very well. 
Whether or not you consider the evidence 
sufficient is very hard to place on an ob- 
jective footing in a field of that sort. You 
nearly always are influenced for or against 
by some prejudice, or some emotional back- 
ground. In his case there was a tendency 
to believe, also a tendency to doubt. It 
is very interesting; in his different state- 
ments you could find them alternating; 
both were there, a sort of credulous at- 
titude and a skeptical attitude. 

Julian Huxley, among others, has 
pointed out the sharp contrast between 
our achievements in technological devel- 
opment and in socio-psychological develop- 
ment. Would you care to comment on this? 

As a matter of fact, the third volume 
of my Freud biography finishes on that 
note. Let me quote the book: 

“When we consider the breath-taking 
achievements of man in art and in science, 
we must judge there are no limits fore- 
seeable to his power to attain happiness 
and security. But this vision is offset by 
one as somber as that is glowing. In it are 
three main strands. 


“The advances in medical science, 
which are now bound to continue rapidly, 
combined with the increase in general 
prosperity, have diminished the natural 
selection of quality. They have also brought 
about such an enormous increase in quan- 
tity of population, that the time cannot be 
far distant when the resources of the earth 
to sustain it will be seriously strained. 
Moreover, greed and lack of foresight have 
not only failed to nourish these resources, 
ultimately the soil and the minerals of the 
earth’s crust, but are ruining them at a 
truly alarming pace. Still graver is the 
consideration that man’s destructive powers 
have been so fortified by the recently ac- 
quired knowledge of new weapons that 
it is now within his reach to achieve devas- 
tation beside which the efforts of an At- 
tila, a Timurlane or of a Genghis Khan are 
but the puny gestures of an infant. It is no 
longer massacre that is threatened, but the 
possible extinction of all life on this planet. 
There needs only a madman in the seat of 
authority, of the kind we have just wit- 
nessed, to set this holocaust ablaze, nor 
can we be sure that someone less mad may 
not bring it about. 

“Amid the turmoil of conflicting ideas 
in which we live, in the spheres of art, of 
science, and above all, of politics, where 
statesmen of towering importance can dis- 
play in their savagery, fear and unreason- 
ableness all the worst features of an un- 
disciplined nursery, there seems to be one 
proposition commanding nearly universal 
assent. The control man has secured over 
nature has far outrun his control over him- 
self. Man’s happiness and the threats of 
doom overhanging him proceed from this 
unassailable truth. Man’s chief enemy and 
danger is his own unruly nature and the 
dark forces pent up within him. 

“If our race is lucky enough to survive 
for another thousand years the name of 
Sigmund Freud will be remembered as that 
of the man who first ascertained the origin 
and nature of those forces, and pointed 
the way to achieving some measure of 
control over them.” 


@ Dr. Richard I. Evans and Dr. John W. 
Meaney interviewed Dr. Jones in Pars 
during the summer as part of a project 
being carried out under a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 
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There is a dilemma concerning responsi- 
bility which runs like this: If all our acts 
are causally determined, then we are with- 
out moral responsibility, for there is no 
responsibility without freedom; but if some 
of our acts are not causally determined, 
then in these cases also we are not responsi- 
ble, for an act that is without cause is not 
voluntary. Between spontaneity and neces- 
sity there appears to be no middle ground. 
So responsibility turns out to be unintel- 
ligible. 

The dilemma if taken seriously can 
have a profound effect upon moral exper- 
ience. If, as it suggests, there is no respon- 
sibility, then neither is there irresponsibil- 
ity. Irresponsibility can prove intoxicating, 
but without either opposite there is only 
absurdity. A sense of absurdity is not usual- 
ly welcomed as something of intrinsic 
value. One tries to remove its conditions 
or to make use of it. A way to remove the 
conditions is to argue on independent 
grounds that responsibility is an avoidable 
concept in ethics. On the other hand, to 
make use of a feeling of absurdity that has 
its origin partly in the conception that 
responsibility is meaningless is to assume 
that responsibility is avoidable as a con- 


THE PROBLEM OF FREEDOM 


cept, for in being meaningless it signifies 
no concept. But if one wishes to remove 
the conditions of the feeling, the most di- 
rect approach is to attack the dilemma 
itself. 

It is possible to define freedom in such 
a way that the dilemma’s first alternative 
does not seem to have an absurd conse- 
quence. Freedom can be taken as some- 
thing that supervenes on the causal process 
rather than being an actual part of it, a 
quality rather than an act. As with yellow, 
its occurrence may have causes, but it is 
viewed internally and has the independ- 
ence of an essence. Freedom, by definition, 
exists wherever the quality appears, irres- 
pective of whether its occurrence is causal- 
ly determined. In this vein freedom may 
be described as a state of mind, present 
for example in the discovery that one is 
doing what one wants to do. Of course 
one cannot choose the wanting, but free- 
dom of choice is not the freedom con- 
sidered. 

Another example is found in the agree- 
ment with a precept, law, or the will of 
another, that is to say, in acceptance. As 
in the first case, one does not choose to 
accept; acceptance is simply a quality of 
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Sexperience. Each interpretation of free- 


fm as a quality appears to present moral 
Mumedom because it suggests freedom from 
Samer pain or boredom on the one hand, 
Muanxicty or remorse on the other, and 
Mulithese are at times taken as signs of evil. 

Se treedom FROM something is not the 
Smeedom obligation presupposes, for in the 
case one would be free, in the sense 
q fee from evil, only when one is no 


obliged. 
Se Still another way of defining freedom 
iim conceive it in terms of statistical law. 
Mumact is free if its occurrence is probable 
<a tener than necessary. This definition ap- 
meas to have the advantage of focusing 
Mention on the act as well as of harmon- 
determinism and indeterminism. If 
Mere is some sort of law, freedom is not 
Sawiess. But the harmony is specious. The 
Semebability of the act resolves upon analysis 
Same either a determinism subjectively con- 
Suammered, or an objective indeterminism. In 
Summme case probability is a measure of ignor- 
Samnce, in the other of indeterminacy. Thus 
Mme alternatives of the dilemma are un- 


pltered. 


Suppose a man coming to a fork in 
Se road, and having no more reason for 
Maing one branch than the other, goes to 
Meright. He has made a choice, but with- 
i responsibility. Yet the innocence of his 
mice is instructive. Perhaps all that is 
Meded is a complicating feature. Suppose 
mw that in taking the right hand path 
Sanread all the while connects him to the 
ime on the left. The relationship suggested 
Manat the course to the left is independent 
mane one to the right but that the one 
mane right is dependent. So there are both 
Smdage and freedom, and this may be 
| me-essence of a freedom that is moral. 
@emere is a fundamental direction, the one 

Smt is independent, and there is another 
mat can be taken, but not followed inde- 
Bedently. The image is crude; it suggests 
fmt we are in the hands of an angry god 
Beno allows us to defy him but never lets us 
mit there is moral freedom, the funda- 
seental direction must itself be freely taken. 
Bet this is to reintroduce the dilemma in its 
femal form. If by “freely taken” one 
Beans that the fundamental direction has 
Seen arbitrarily selected from among a 
Bamber of possible directions, then the 
Eivice is irresponsible. If on the other hand 
Sere is no alternative to the fundamental 
Semection, how can it be freely taken? 
me the dilemma as originally formulated 
Btreated determinism and indeterminism as 
indeterminism occurs when 
meee every event is causally determined. A 
Euverse of discourse was not specified. It 
4 Plausible, however, that a universe of 
@eeeourse is required, for it is possible that 
fh determinism and indeterminism are 


ui 


conceivable only in relation to acts con- 
sidered in a certain respect. Events taken 
as indeterminate are nevertheless taken as 
events for which determinacy is also con- 
ceivable. The free electron—although it 
is conceived to be of such a nature that 
some set of laws may be discovered ac- 
cording to which its path may under all 
conditions be strictly determined (for the 
problem of its determinacy is not simply 
a matter of arbitrary definition) — is 
nevertheless taken in some cases to be gov- 
erned by a statistical law. Although the 
electron is in these cases not thought to 
be subject to a deterministic law that we 
simply fail to know, it is yet the sort of 
thing for which a deterministic law is 
conceivable; otherwise one should refer to 
its non-determinacy rather than its indeter- 
minacy. It is non-determinacy that may 
constitute a third alternative. 

Henri Bergson said: “When they speak 
(the mistaken indeterminists) of indeter- 
mination, of freedom, they mean by in- 
determination a competition among pos- 
sibles — as if possibility were not created 
by freedom itself.” This is in agreement 
with the criticism of irresponsible non- 
moral freedom we have given — the free- 
dom of indifference; it is also an avenue 
of approach to what I should prefer to call 
non-determinism. Bergson’s point is that 
indeterminism as well as determinism 
refers to what has already been accom- 
plished, or better, what is thought of in 
terms of what has already been accom- 
plished. A distinction between determinism 
and indeterminism can be made, however, 
from a logical point of view that intends 
to hold within its scope all times. One may 
say, for example, that when all the inter- 
pretations of a propositional function are 
true — all, that is, in the past, present, and 
future — then any event whose cause is 
understood in terms of the function can be 
regarded as causally determined. When on 
the other hand only some of the interpre- 
tations are true, the event in question is 
to be regarded as causally undetermined. 
The difference is between some and all. 
From Bergson’s point of view, however, an 
act would be neither determinate nor in- 
determinate in the senses defined. 

Perhaps Bergson is misled by a psy- 
chological fact. A criticism, frequently ex- 
pressed, is that he confuses the concept of 
an act, or even the language that expresses 
it, with the act itself. For example, we 
think at one time of all the interpretations 
of a function, but the events referred to do 
not all occur simultaneously. True enough; 
but Bergson’s point is that one cannot refer 
to what has not existed. One may conceive 
an imaginary future, but neither imagina- 
tion nor what is abstracted from it refer 
to what is not. Bergson once said in reply- 
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the problem of freedom 


ing to the question of a journalist: “If I 
knew what tomorrow’s great dramatic work 
would be, I should write it.” He accuses 
the journalist of thinking of the work “as 
shut up .. . in some sort of closet of pos- 
sibilities. . . .” The act, as Bergson conceives 
it, is something to which one can attach the 
concepts of determinacy and indeterminacy 
only after it has cccurred. And even here 
we fall into a linguistic trap, for we speak 
as if the event were somehow prior to its 
occurrence; but the act is what is occur- 
ring, not what has occurred, the being 
made, as opposed to the made. I do not 
wish to suggest that Bergson has found 
a solution to the problem of freedom. What 
is important is that he has disclosed the 
inadequacy of the dilemma. 


We have presented only a formal 
model of the problem of obligation. The 
model has two features. One is that there 
is a fundamental direction freely taken; 
the other, which was not mentioned, is 
conflict. Without conflict there is no obliga- 
tion. An undeviating eternal activity, like 
that of Aristotle’s God or Kant’s Holy Will, 
is beyond the need of restraint. 


The model has application to the prob- 
lem of the freedom of thought. In this 
connection we should observe that there 
are three possible conceptions of the rela- 
tion of logic to thought. First there is a 
division between those who hold that logic 
is the outcome — either deterministically 
or indeterministically interpreted — of the 
peculiar constitution and situation of the 
human central nervous system, and those 
who hold that logic has an objectivity that 
is independent of thought. According to 
the former, logic might under different 
circumstances have been different, whereas 
according to the latter it is invariable. 
There are two interpretations of the rela- 
tion of inquiry to logic according to the 
second view. One is that thought is in- 
voluntarily related to logical principles — 
that is we do not choose to make valid 
or invalid arguments —; the other is that 
thought is.capable of voluntarily accepting 
some principles as standards. If the rela- 
tionship is involuntary, then freedom of 
thought is a predicate whose presence or 
absence cannot be justly praised or 
blamed. But if it is voluntary, in the 
peculiar sense of the non-determinate, 
then freedom of inquiry can be taken as 
a responsibility, and prejudice, representing 
the contrary but never independent tend- 
ency, as something that should be over- 
come. Yet is it not a rash and dogmatic 
assertion to say that man can will to be 
rational or objective in thought? It would 
be, provided dogmatism had a meaning 
independent of the concept of inquiry. It 
is however the assumption that thought 
can be objective that makes dogmatism 


stand out as a real possibility. Thought ack ¥ 
in the direction of objectivity; in this 
is neither a product of chance nor the 
resultant of forces. Thus it is neither arbj. 
trary nor in bondage. It is obvious that 
Kant is showing. We are here talking about 
the autonomy of reason. 

Kant does not provide the only inter. 
pretation of the model. In fact we have 
not given Kant’s moral interpretation, 
which is also possible, but only a presumed 
application of it to the ethics of inquiry, 
There are many applications. It would be 
a large task to view the history of ethics 
in the light of the model. Plato, Aristotle 
and the Stoics, to mention some of the 
ancients, exhibit it. The Christian mystics, 
particularly if one is to follow Bergson 
interpretation of their activities, do like 
wise. But even the modern hedonists give 
partial expression to it. Bentham, for ex 
ample, conceived of a fundamental direc- 
tion, although he believed that it was goy- 
erned by “two sovereign masters,” pleasure 
and pain. However the hedonist, viewing 
his activity from within, cannot regard his 
search for pleasure as something forced 
upon him; it appears rather as the core 
of his moral being. The search is also sub- 
ject to a conflicting tendency, the stupid 
preoccupation with the pleasures of the 
moment. The latter is not independent of 
the primary tendency, for we are still seek Sie 
ing the greatest pleasure when we Siem 
cumb to the pleasure of the moment, si 

Alfred Jules Ayer, in Language, Tih 
and Logic, has also taken the model sem 
iously, for he makes moral “judgmenty 
normative in intent. He sees through the 
rationalization of the utilitarians, but hé 
fails to find anything informative, or em 
pirically verifiable, in normative symbol 
Mr. Ayer’s work is singularly refreshing 
and stimulating. It is highly recommended 
as a bath for cleansing away hypocrisies 
although I doubt that its author would® 
regard it as an instrument of moral pure 
fication. 

Are we to let thought revolve about™ 

a vital problem or are we to let the prob 
lem revolve about the demands of theory? 
Mr. Ayer takes the second course. He be 
longs to the school of the hard-headed, 
those who do not wish to wait indefinitely ( 
for an answer. There is a second question: 
Are we to separate the practical and theo- 
retical, so that we have one set of rules to 
guide our thought and another set which 
we unconsciously apply to our conduct? 
The last question suggests the position of 
the double standard, once expressed by 
the double truth doctrine and now illus- 
trated in the plight of modern man. 


@ Dr. Robert Rein'l is a member of 
Louisiana State University’s Department of 
Philosophy. 
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Robert Andrew Parker, who has been called the country’ 
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butstanding watercolorist, was born in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1927, and lived in 
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New Mexico during his early 
years. 


From 1943 to 1946 he served . 
in the Army Air Force, 

entering the Art Institute of 
Chicago in 1948 and graduating 
in 1952. During the period 
1952-53 he worked under Peter 
Grippe at Atelier 17 in 

New York City. 


In 1952 his work was included 
in the Metropolitan Museum’s 
Watercolors, Drawings and 
Prints exhibition; in 1958, 

in the Museum of Modern Art's 
Young American Print Makers 
exhibition; in 1954, he had 

his first one-man show of oils, 
watercolors and prints at 

New York’s ROKO Gallery. 


Parker exhibited in the 
Whitney Annual in 1955 and 
1956, along with a number of 
other shows, among them 

the Brooklyn Museum’s 18th 
International Biennial 
Watercolor Exhibition (1955). 
In 1956 he was featured in the 
Gnnual New Talent issue of 
Art in America. 

In 1957 he participated in the 
Whitney's Young America 
ethibition, the Museum of 
Modern Art's Recent American 
Requisitions show, and the 

USIS exhibition Contemporary 
Graphic Art in the US, widely 
Shown abroad. 


His work is to be found in 
the permanent collections 

Be Whitney Museum, WOMAN WEARING A GREEN HAT - 1953 
te Raleigh (NC) Museum 

Fine Art, and in the private 

peollections of Mrs. John D. 

Rockefeller III, Jack Levine, 

Marianne Moore, James B. 

Byrnes, Martha Jackson and 

Michael Leon Freilich, 

among others, 
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¥ Coleridge, author of “The Ancient Mariner” 
and “Kubla Khan,” master of atmosphere 
and musical suggestion, has never been 
taxed with lack of imagination, though he 
has been accused, and self-accused, of 
almost every other failure. Such a man, 
with his known propensity for searching 
self-analysis and introspection, probed into 
his own processes of creation and watched 
the quick forge of his own imagination at 
work. As a result, he produced a theory of 
imagination which has proved endlessly 
exciting to critics of poetry. 

The cardinal fact about his theory of 
imagination is that for him, the imagina- 
tion, so far from being merely spontaneous, 
unconscious, and passive, is active in the 
highest degree. The creative act calls the 
whole soul of man into activity. The es- 
sence of it is certainly not some form of 
automatic writing or surrealistic dream 
activity, unguided by the conscious intellect 
or will. The creative act, on the contrary, 
is a godlike act of power and causing-to- 
be, imagination being the divine potency 
in man. The creative act by which the poet 
writes the poem is similar to the creative 
act by which God ordered the world out 
of chaos; if the poet’s creative act is not a 
creation ex nihilo, it is a process of organic 
becoming through which old materials are 
transformed into something absolutely new 
and also, very likely, strange. 

A very curious critical dichotomy exists 
as to the value of Coleridge as practical 


JAMES V. BAKER 


critic and as theorist of the imagination. 
He is praised to the skies for the insight 


-of his psychological analyses, a good ex- 


ample of which would be his analysis of 
the diseased imagination in Lady Mac- 
beth; but as a theorist or aesthetician of the 
imagination, the usual critical tone adopted 
toward him is one of shaking the head, of 
regretting brilliant gifts dispelled in opium, 
of iinding his theories dark and devious, 
tor involved in the jungle of German meta- 
physics for much daylight to have pene- 
trated. In other words, there exists the 
sharpest contrast between the high valua- 
tion of Coleridge as practical critic, his 
specific critical insights, and the low or 
dubious valuation of Coleridge as theorist 
and metaphysician. 

This dichotomy makes, I think, very 
little sense. For the first time in English 
\theory Coleridge worked out an adequate 
account of the collaboration of active and 
passive powers of the mind in the poetic 
act. Secondly, his dynamic and genuinely 
creative imagination is much more satisfy- 
ing than the compounding power of Ad- 
dison or Hume. Thirdly, and this is the 
most important reason of all, Coleridge 
made imagination the creator of symbol, not 
merely of figure of speech or metaphor. 
With Coleridge (as with Blake) imagina- 
tion is the chromatic lens to spiritual vision. 

II 

Since the tension between polar op- 

posites is one of the central mysteries of 
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life, it can hardly fail to be, for Coleridge, 
the central mystery of imagination also. 
“That synthetic and magical power,” he 
wrote in the most elaborate account he ever 
offered of the poetic act, “reveals itself in 
the balance or reconciliation of opposite 
or discordant qualities: of . .. idea with 
the image; the individual with the repre- 
sentative; . . . a more than usual state of 
emotion with more than usual order; judg- 
ment ever awake and steady self-possession, 
with enthusiasm and feeling profound or 
vehement . . .” All these reconciliations are 
accomplished in the supreme act of poetic 
creation, but the essential reconciliation is 
that between the active and passive powers 
of the mind. 


Coleridge says that the poet “brings 
the whole soul of man into activity, with 
the subordination of its faculties to each 
other.” The poet -will chiefly call on his 
imagination, but that does not mean that 
he will not, at the same time, call on his 
associative power (fancy) too. “Imagina- 
tion must have fancy, in fact the higher 
intellectual powers can act only through a 
corresponding energy of the lower.” The 
creative act calls for the energy of the 
whole mind, the whole man. The higher 
intuitive reason, the intellect, the associa- 
tive fancy, judgment or common sense, 
powers conscious and unconscious: the poet 
calls on everything he has. 

In the act of composing poetry two 
powers, active and passive, are at work, 
and this is only possible through the re- 
conciling faculty of imagination. “Now let 
a man,” says Coleridge, “watch his mind 
while he is composing,” and he illustrates 
the process as follows: 


Most (people) will have observed a small 
water-insect on the surface of rivulets, which 
throws a cinque-spotted shadow fringed with 
prismatic colors on the sunny bottom of the 
brook; and will have noticed how the little 
animal wins its way up against the stream, 
by alternate pulses of active and passive mo- 
tion, now resisting the current, and now 
yielding to it in order to gather strength and 
a momentary fulcrum for a further propulsion. 
This is no unapt emblem of the mind’s self- 
experience in the act of thinking. There are 
evidently two powers at work, which .. . are 
active and passive. 


To interpret this figure, Coleridge 
means that in the act of composing poetry 
the vis receptiva, with the images stored in 
the mind or unconsciously associated there, 
is passive, and that the active spurts of pro- 
gress are made by the originating imagina- 
tion, instigated by the conscious intellect 
or will. These active powers of mind, 
though all-important in creation, would be 
helpless without a passive reservoir or con- 
tent of images to draw from, just as the 
insect must have water to swim in. The 
imagination does more than originate; it is 
the liaison or link between active and pas- 
sive powers. It helps them to function to- 


gether as one. 

Nowhere has Coleridge more power. 
fully stated the tension and the reconcilig. 
tion effected between opposing powers 


than in his critique of Venus and Adonis pa 
and his analysis of the early promise of } tantal 
genius in Shakespeare. It is like the Biblical ae 
account of Jacob wrestling with the angel, } sion. | 
“No man was ever yet a great poet, with. — 
out being at the same time a profound psd 
philosopher . . . In Shakespeare’s poems | them 
the creative power and the intellectual be 
energy wrestle as in a war embrace. Each excep 
in its excess of strength seems to threaten | in the 
the extinction of the other. At length in pr dn 
the drama they were reconciled.” fire-e 

Imagination, then, as traditionally in | “ ds 
classic psychology, is the intermediate and : 


reconciling faculty. Coleridge defines taste 
(whose psychological organ is the imagina- 
tion) as follows: “Taste is the intermediate 
faculty which connects the active with the 


| 
passive powers of our nature, the intellect } on ar 
with the senses; and its appropriate fune- eo 
tion is to elevate the images of the latter, } oping 
while it realizes the ideas of the former. | reall: 
We must therefore have learned what is | 52% 
peculiar to each before we can understand | peric 
that ‘third something’ which is formed by | meré 
a harmony of both.” = 
Coleridge’s theory of imagination is, | vari 
further, distinctly an organic theory. This | {ow 
means that the process of creation as it | a hi 
takes place in the poet’s mind is likened Rong 
to a process of nature, like the ripening } year 
of an ear of corn. The original idea for | adec 
a poem or a tragedy might be small indeed, = 
a seed or germ like the famous mustard 
seed of the parable. The development of 
the poem, the evolution of the plot, and | % ' 
the symbolism imbedded in the play, grow | "2 
and gradually mature in the poet's mind, | 
as he draws upon deeper and deeper layers of 2 
of experience. And the play or poem thus }| ” 
produced, itself, inevitably, as a result of | 
this process or organic growth, possesses imb 
organic unity. 
The poet has left several statements | "™ 
of this principle; his best is the following: a 
ac 
The true ground of the mistake (of those the 
who condemn Shakespeare, according to the 
rules of unities, as a lawless genius) lies in 
the confounding of mechanical regularity with | tio 
organic form. The form is mechanic when on WI 
any given material we impress a predeter- 
mined form, not necessarily arising out of the | ass 
properties of the material; — as when to 4 J tog 
mass of wet clay we give whatever shape we “a 
wish it to retain when hardened. The organic 
form, on the other hand, is innate; it shapes, | to 
as it develops, itself from within, and the } y, 
fulness of its development is one and the same tal 
with the perfection of its outward form. Such | & 
as the life is, such is the form. les 
Few critics have done more in the | 
twentieth century to provide other writers, b 
“makers,” practicing craftsmen, with a re 
workable poetic than T. S. Eliot. On the be 


subject of the balance between conscious 
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F and unconscious powers he has said, so 


far as at any stage of thought it is possible 
to do so, the last word: 


The poet’s progress is dual. There is the 
gradual accumulation of experience, like a 
tantalus jar: it may be only once in five or 
ten years that experience accumulates to form 
a new whole and finds its appropriate expres- 
sion. But if a poet were content to attempt 
nothing less than always his best, if he in- 
sisted on waiting for these unpredictable 
crystallizations, he would not be ready for 
them when they came. The development of 
experience is largely unconscious, subter- 
ranean, so that we cannot gauge its progress 
except once in every five or ten years; but 
in the meantime the poet must be working; 
he must be experimenting and trying his tech- 
nique so that it will be ready like a well-oiled 
fire-engine, when the moment comes to strain 
it to the utmost. 


The poet never knows when these 
subterranean rumblings will occur, and if 


he is to rise to the occasion, his technique 
must be in readiness, for 


...a poet’s work may proceed along two lines 
on an imaginary graph; one of the lines being 
his conscious and continuous effort in tech- 
nical excellence, that is, in continually devel- 
oping his medium for the moment when he 
really has something to say. The other line 
is just his normal human course of develop- 
ment, his accumulation and digestion of ex- 
perience (experience is not sought for, it is 
merely accepted in consequence of doing what 
we really want to do), and by experience I 
mean the results of reading and reflection, 
varied interests of all sorts, contacts and ac- 
quaintances, as well as passion and adventure. 
Now and then the two lines may converge at 
a high peak, so that we get a masterpiece. 
That is to say, an accumulation of experience 
has crystallized to form material of art, and 
years of work in technique have prepared an 
adequate medium; and something results in 
which medium and material, form and con- 
tent, are indistinguishable. 


The emphasis, then, should be placed 
on the word “balance”. In the reconcilia- 
tion of opposites achieved by the imagina- 
tion in the creative act, there is a balance 
of active and passive, or conscious and un- 
conscious powers. Undue emphasis upon 
conscious and deliberate control leads to 
imbalance; undue emphasis upon the un- 
conscious, or the deep well, the free or 
unconscious association of ideas and 
images, does the same. It is Coleridge's 
achievement that he established a balanced 
theory. 

An organic theory of creative imagina- 
tion carries within it a certain implication. 
While it is 2 metaphor merely, and does not 
assume that a work of art takes shape al- 
together as painlessly and naturally as an 
ear of corn, while the creator is asleep or, 
to use Joyce’s phrase, “paring his finger- 
nails” — while it assumes that the artist 
takes thought and exercises, indeed, relent- 
less vigilance — it is nevertheless paradox- 
ical, for it implies that the artist, if he is 
Wise, is in league with all the forces of 
secret growth and germination, and that 
these forces do in fact work for him while 
he is asleep or dreaming or perhaps, like 


Coleridge at Porlock, under the influence 
of opium. Whatever else it implies, an 


- organic theory of imagination supposes that 


the silent forces of growth — the unnoticed 

coalescence of images in the unconscious 

mind — are an integral part of the process. 
Ill 


A strictly Aristotelian theory of poetry 
would probably not countenance an ex- 
clusive attention to imagery and symbol, 
for the structure of a tragedy is found in 
the relation of part to part, and insight 
into the agony of existence comes to the 
perceiver through imaginative identifica- 
tion with the crucial action and suffering 
of the crucified or transfigured one. Never- 
theless a full understanding of the Aeschy- 
lean, Sophoclean, or Shakespearean tragedy 
would not be obtained without an under- 
standing of the fundamental imagery, for 
the images and symbols are piers and pil- 
lars, that is, supporters of essential mean- 
ing. Coleridge’s theory of imagination 
would suffer were it not a symbolic theory, 
and it is this, moreover, which gives the 
theory its contemporary quality. 

The term symbol, so central to phi- 
losophies like those of Ernst Cassirer and 
Suzanne Langer, which see man’s prodi- 
gious mental development as made possible 
by the control of experience which the 
symbol gives him, is in need of careful 
definition, for the symbol as used in algebra 
or in symbolic logic or in philosophy is to 
be distinguished (in spite of a basic re- 
semblance which all symbols have in virtue 
of being symbols) from the use of image 
or symbol that is made by the poet. The 
essential difference is this: in symbolic 
logic unisignificance rather than plurisig- 
nificance is desirable, whereas for a poet 
the greater the density that an image or 
symbol comes charged with the better. 

A symbol may be defined as the equiv- 
alent in words of an iconic sign in plastic 
art: it is, indeed, like the catholic definition 
of a sacrament, the outward and visible 
sign of an inward invisible meaning. To it, 
further, inheres a weight and profundity 
cf meaning in excess of that which adheres 
to a single metaphor or image. 

Coleridge once gave a homely defini- 
tion of the symbol as “that which means 
what is says and something more beside.” 
He elsewhere said that “an idea, in the 
highest sense of that word cannot be con- 
veyed but by a symbol; and except in 
geometry, all symbols of necessity involve 
an apparent contradiction.” In other words, 
the only manner in which a divine or Pla- 
tonic idea can be conveyed is through a 
symbol. 

In the course of comparing scriptural 
history with history as written by Hume or 
Robertson, Coleridge defines the symbolic 
‘imagination. He says: 
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In the scriptures (one may find) that recon- 
ciling and mediatory power which (by) in- 
corporating the reason in images of the senses, 
and crganizing the flux of the senses by the 
permanence and... energies of the reason, 
gives birth to a system of symbols, harmonious 
in themselves, consubstantial with the truths 
of which they are the conductors. 


Here, surely, is one of Coleridge’s 
greatest definitions of the imagination to 
set beside the one, quoted to death, of the 
primary and secondary imagination. The 
imagination is still defined as “that recon- 
ciling and mediatory power,” i.e., the rec- 
onciliation of opposites is still an essential 
part of it. Here, however, Coleridge is more 
explicit in defining the symbol, which is, 
like the Host in the Eucharist, transub- 
stantiated into the Body and Blood. In 
other words, a symbol is not like a shoe 
which can be put on and off; it is livingly 
a part of that which it symbolizes. 


Finally, Coleridge values the symbol 
more than he does the metaphor, simile or 
allegory, products of the fancy, probably 
because the latter are limited, while the 
former has an unlimited power of sugges- 
tion. He values the symbol for its “trans- 


> lucence,” as a kind of window into infinity, 


by which the eternal shines through or into 
the temporal. 


His theory and practice are in accord; 
if one looks for symbols in action, one finds 
them in his poetry. The shooting of the 
albatross with a crossbow is a highly sym- 
bolic action, a fact which literal-minded 
critics, who find the poem a tract on “the 
prevention of cruelty to albatrosses,” have 
ludicrously missed. It is a Dostoievskian 
poem of crime and punishment, of outrage 
and redemption. Robert Penn Warren, who 
has given us what is probably the best all- 
around reading of The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner to date, has found symbols in the 
wind (as Maud Bodkin has found symbols 
in the calm), in the sun and in the moon. 
The all-seeing eye of the sun, a father- 
image, beating down from the copper sky, 
presides with pitiless vision over the crime. 
The moon, a softer and more maternal 
symbol, to be equated with the imagina- 
tion itself, sheds a mild and beneficent 
influence, presiding over redemption. Pro- 
fessor G. Wilson Knight has found a sym- 
bolic significance in the watersnakes. The 
entire voyage-poem is a myth whose sym- 
bols have universal relevance. 


The last-mentioned critic has found 
symbolism in the surrealist dream-poem, 
“Kubla-Khan.” The fountains, rills and 
teeming forests enfolding sunny spots of 
greenery symbolize nature. The “caverns 
measureless to man” and the “sunless sea” 
symbolize, perhaps, unconscious mental 
states reaching back even to the pre-natal 
period, or forward to the condition of com- 
plete unconsciousness, death. The sacred 


river running through nature towards death ; 


is a symbol of life. The pleasure dome 
which is sunny and radiant, yet within its 
concave interior contains caves of ice, sym. 
bolizes the constructs of art which outlast 
time. It is to be compared to Keats’ Grecian 
urn or Yeats’ Byzantium; it has the circular 
form and cold stillness of art, beside the 
turmoil of the river of life. It is the sym. 
bolic power in his poetry that gives Cole. 
ridge his standing with poets like Dante, 
Blake, Yeats and Eliot. 

The modern symbol, used by poets and 
symbolic novelists, is nondiscursive; it car. 
ries what ordinary discourse could not 
convey, namely, the poet’s otherwise in- 
expressible intuitions concerning the state 
of man in the modern world, or concerning 
religion or art. Examples of such potent 
and weight-carrying symbols would be the 
mountain, in Mann’s The Magic Mountain; 
the waste land in Eliot’s poem of that 
name; the mist-shrouded castle, symbol of 
the inscrutability and absurdity of existence 
in Kafka’s The Castle; Byzantium, in Yeats 
“Sailing to Byzantium,” to mention only a 
few. 

The modern symbol differs from the 
romantic. The romantic symbol was ver- 
tical, if we assume the old scheme of the 
chain of being; something “below,” on the 
physical plane, was the analogy of some- 
thing “above” on the plane of ideas or 
spiritual realities. In modern symbolism, 
“above” and “below” have been abolished, 
and modern symbolism is horizontal, the 
symbol chosen being a means of conveying 
the author’s manifold experience of life as 
we know it. Consider the very expert use 
made by T. S. Eliot of the abortive gesture 
to suggest futility. Though Eliot’s symbols, 
the rose, the garden, the pool, the Chinese 
jar that moves perpetually in its stillness, 
are not exactly romantic, they suggest 
spiritual states won through discipline. The 
privileged moment is the moment of the 
intersection of time with the timeless. 

Were there no bin or container, com 
would be scattered. Were there no myth 
or symbol, human insight and vision, pre 
ciously distilled from experience, would be 
dispersed or dissipated. The symbol draws 
on the unconscious; its potency lies here, 
that it draws on or taps a stored experience 
and a vestigial wisdom. If, as I believe, 
myth and symbol are the most valuable 
modes of insight into the meaning of exis- 
tence, Coleridge deserves honor as the first 
philosophic thinker in English to have an 
adequate account of imagination as sym- 
bolic or mythopoeic power. 


@ Dr. James V. Baker's “The Sacred 
River,” of which the above material repre- 
sents selected portions, was recently pub- 
lished by the Louisiana State University 
Press. 
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Maurice Natanson 


It is a sad but decisive feature of present 
day learning that lack of communication 
and failure in communication are familiar 
refrains of those who sing the praises of 
modern scientific achievement. The scape- 
goat is usually “specialization”; the prob- 
lem, it is said, is that of the massive char- 
acter of factual information, as well as 
the fantastic rate of growth in the ac- 
cumulation of new information. The result 
of the acknowledged breakdown in com- 
munication is academic isolation or what 
might be termed technological aloneness. 
The best of nersonal friends in an academic 
department must often part company when 
it comes to deciding which panels or di- 
visions to attend at meetings of profes- 
sional societies. It is taken for granted 
that special languages exist for initiates 
which must remain closed and mysterious 
domains for even neutral aliens. When psy- 
chelogists and philosophers meet for lunch 
it is best to have somebody in sociology 
present to encourage normal peristalsis. 
I wish here to exvlore the systematic prob- 
lem of the nature of this communications 
breakdown. And the first question might 
well be the embarrassing one, “Is there 
really a breakdown at all?’ 

Although it is true that there is greater 
specialization today than there was yes- 
terday, it is no less true that there have 


arisen cross-discivlines, such as bio-physics, 
to handle the problem. It can be pointed 
out that many disciplines such as eco- 
nomics, psychology, and sociology have 
learned and are increasingly learning the 
language of mathematics, which itself is 
an aid in building up mutual understand- 
ing in scientific discourse. Finally, is there 
not today a discipline which calls itself 
“communications”, especially equipped to 
deal with questions that cut across different 
fields? Here my answer must be that the 
notion of breakdown itself requires more 
careful analysis before we can answer these 
questions meaningfully. The breakdown I 
am talking about is not a problem in vocab- 
ulary, in specialization, or in the accu- 
mulation of new facts. Those are surface 
manifestations, symptoms, not root causes. 
Instead, may I suggest that breakdown in 
a quite different sense is the underlying, 
thematic problem? In what sense, exactly? 

Breakdown, as I propose to under- 
stand the term, signifies a fundamental 
split in the interpretation of the entire 
scientific enterprise, a root cleavage con- 
stituting radically opposed concepts of 
what science, in the generic sense of the 
term, really means and ought to mean. 
The difference is not a semantic but a 
substantive one: the argument is not over 
words but over different ways of under- 
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standing reality. And the best way to make 
this split apparent is to sum up briefly the 
attitudes of the different camps involved. 

Let me suggest that there are twu 
ways of understanding the nature and pur- 
pose of science: first, a position which 
holds that by science we should under- 
stand primarily as well as paradigmatically 
natural science — ideally physics and 
mathematics. A science in this sense is 
a formalized system of definitions, pos- 
tulates, rules of procedure, and the result- 
ant body of theorems derived from the 
premises given in any problem, in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the system. 
Principles, Laws, Constants, and so forth 
are still further features of the system, 
whatever their specific methodological 
status may be. The instrument of operation 
in investigation of the order of nature, the 
object field of science, is termed “scientific 
method” and is most often understood as 
a rigorous means of carrying on the enter- 
prise defined by the structure of the sys- 
tem. The way of scientific method proves 
to be generated out of the logic of deduc- 
tion and induction. Generally, this frame- 
work of analysis is intended to provide a 
so-called “objective” approach to the nature 
of truth or, if you prefer, to the truth of 
nature. The criteria for deciding whether 
objective truth has been achieved are in- 
tersubjective agreement regarding the 
meaning of all basic terms, the possibility, 
in principle at least, of repeating inves- 
tigations and finding convergent results, 
coherence with other accented elements of 
the system, and, of course, successful pre- 
dictive power. The end result of this entire 
conception of science is the rational com- 
prehension of nature for the ultimate pur- 
pose of its control. 

Now the second conception of science 
which opposes this view must be clearly 
indicated. Let me begin with a negative 
statement of what the second view is not 
advocating. It does not suggest that sci- 
ence and its method are somehow wrong, 
undesirable, materialistic, factually incor- 
rect, or anything of the sort. The second 
view does not offer an alternative method 
of scientific analysis, in any narrow con- 
ception of method. The second view is in 
no sense “anti-scientific.” Rather, to put 
the matter positively now, the second view 
takes as its central thesis the interpretation 
of “science” in its true generic sense as 
encompassing the entire domain of know!l- 
edge, as concerned ultimately yet directly 
with the nature of man, and as including 
the problems of the social sciences as 
logically prior to those of the natural sci- 
ences. The social sciences, then, or the 
cultural sciences to use a stronger term, 
may not be supposed to be subclasses of 
the chief class which is natural science. 


To put the matter minimally: it is at leag 
a serious question whether the social gq. 
ences are sciences at all in the sense jp 
which physics and chemistry are sciences. 
Directly, the second view of science raises 
the cardinal problem of the nature of ge. 
ence in its generic sense and refuses ty 
begin by presupposing the precise question 
to be answered: What is the relationship 
between natural and socia! science? 

It might appear at this point that the 
two camps I have described are not really 
at war, that the natural scientific concep- 
tion of science is prover to its domain and 
that the social scientific interpretation of 
science is proper to its domain: that both 
together comprise merely aspects of 
generic science in an overall but neutral 
sense. I cannot accept this position; my 
reasons will be clear when I turn to the 
kinds of applications made by the two 
camps of their view of science. It is here 
that enmity erupts into the forthright 
clamor of war. Let me for the sake of 
convenience use as a verbal shorthand 
the terms “natural science” and “social 
science” to stand for the first and the 
second approaches to the nature of sci- 
ence. 

Applicatively, natural science puts to 
strong use a principle which both de- 
fines its results and reveals its methodo- 
logical presuppositions. That principle is 
the aualitative continuity of all elements 
in the field of analysis, whether those 
elements be natural or social scientific 
in character. To put it differently, Man is 
a vroblem for the natural scientific view 
in the same sense, qualitatively, as stones 
and stars. To be sure, Man is respected 
as immensely more complex than his 
lower fellow numbers, but all the same, 
he may be approached through the same, 
qualitatively the same, techniques. On 
the other hand, for social science, as | 
am using this term, man is qualitatively 
discontinuous with the natural order. 
This does not mean that man is a spirit 
in the religious sense, that he has a soul, 
and so forth, but rather that he is a dif- 
ferent kind of object than stones and 
stars. The difference is this: stones and 
stars are objects in the world of the 
scientist, they are objects for the scientific 
observer, their signification is granted to 
them by the decree of the investigator. 
Man, however, is not only an object for 
the observer, another man, he is at the 
same time an object who observes, who 
observes not. only his observer, but him- 
self observed. The stone exists in a world; 
it makes no sense to say that it has a 
world; man exists in a world; but it 
makes very good sense to say that man 
also has a world. The difference is net 


a matter of degree; it is not a question 
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Phat can be approached by exploring 
missing links in the evolutionary scale; 
for the problem is not determining the 
order of biological ascent, but rather 
precisely what the nature of the biological 
is to begin with, and whether man can 
be treated as a purely biological struc- 
ture. 

It is here, then, that the entire prob- 
lem opens up in its fury. Natural science, 
proceeding on the principle of the con- 
tinuum between man and all other na- 
tural elements, presupposes that of course 
the problems of man should be artic- 
ulated and, ideally, resolved within the 
schema of natural science. Since it tran- 
scends the imagination of the natural 
scientist that man’s problems may be 
ideally approached in quite a different 
schema, the prime assumption is made 
that the only real difficulty that remains 
as a task for contemporary science is 
working out the profoundly difficult 
specific problems of a technical nature, 
ie, how man works, what the order of 
events is in his nature, how that order 
may be successfully determined and so 
brought under scientific dominion. In 
response to this, the social scientist main- 
tains that it is the very assumptions of 
the natural scientist in this matter that 
are the central issues. Is the principle 
of the continuity of man and nature ac- 
ceptable? Is it the case that natural sci- 
entific explanation is an ideal, a paradigm, 
for all modes of problematic experience? 
Is it true that the social sciences ought 
to deliver themselves up to natural sci- 
entific investigation? And are these very 
questions to be handled through natural 
scientific categories? By what right? By 
whose authority? 


Even further, the true divergence 
between natural and social science be- 
comes manifest when one notes the prog- 
tess of relatively new disciplines such as 
sociology and psychology, in the modern 
sense. Here the strife between the two 
camps may not only be seen clearly, but 
the observer, if he is merciful, may wish 
to volunteer his services as _ stretcher 
bearer. The difference between, generally, 
European sociology and American soci- 
ology is patent to even the most casual 
teader. The American sociologists who 
believe that sociology can become and 
ought to be made to become a science 
in the natural scientific sense — Lund- 
berg and Dodd, for example — call their 
Opposite numbers — Weber and Simmel, 
for example — metaphysicians, mystics, 
intuitivists, even — philosophers! From 
the other side, we hear cries of “reduc- 
tionism”, “behaviourism,” and of course, 
‘philosophical illiteracy.” Here the lines 


of battle are drawn sharply. The natural ; 
scientists believe that natural science is ‘ 


‘synonymous with or ought to be made 


synonymous with generic science, that the 
ideal end, the telos of sociology and psy- 
chology is to be a formalized system — 
with appropriate modifications, sociolog- 
ical physics, psychological che mistr y. 
The social scientists maintain that the 
real question is both jumped and ob- 
scured by their opponents. The question 
is, What is the true nature of generic sci- 
ence? And they add, is it not possible, in 
a deeply suggestive mode of possibility, 
that generic science may have as its matrix 
the fundamental concepts of social science; 
that, as Alfred Schutz has suggested, social 
scientific knowledge may be the ideal 
form, the paradigm, of the total range of 
knowledge, natural scientific knowledge 
included? It is at this point that com- 
munication between the two camps breaks 
down; you may interpret my image of war- 
fare as either the result of this breakdown 
or the symbol for it. In any case, we find 
a typical situation: a failure to compre- 
hend, talking past one another, or the 
silence that announces distrust and disaster. 

As I look back over what I have said 
so far I have, frankly, quite an uncom- 
fortable feeling — the feeling that I may 
sound as if I were in the role of an his- 
torian of intellectual wars, a neutral cor- 
respondent who not only sends in reports 
but somehow a man of good will who is 
sure to end by calling for an examination 
of conscience on both sides; for what I 
would like to term the Appeal to the Law 
of Bilateral Good Fortune: that there is 
always some truth on both sides. (There 
is a corollary to this which might be called 
the Law of Reciprocal Stupidity — there 
is always a little mistakenness on both 
sides; and, of course, these laws imply 
a third, the Law of the Reconciliation of 
“intremes” (as opposed to “extremes”), 
that is, the claim that the truth usually 
lies somewhere in between.) It is neces- 
sary, at this point in the proceedings, to 
declare myself. I admit to being a social 
scientist. I stand opposed to the imperial- 
ism of natural sciences. The completely 
just and well balanced presentation — so 
fair to natural science — that has preceded 
my declaration is merely a tribute to my 
genius for compassion. 

It is necessary for me now to press my 
case. What do the objections of the social 
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scientist, my objections, amount to in con- undertaking of a philosophical task, focused 9 sions ¢ 
crete terms, with respect to specific prob- at the concrete level of social scientific | to illu 
lems in the domain of science? My feeling problems. But in order to see the relation. } status’ 
is here that what we are confronted with, ship between philosophy and social scienge, } and it 
really, is not the problem of deciding a we must first turn to the more general | proves 
particular issue as much as seeing that all question of the relationship between phi- { the se 
particular issues are founded on general losophy and science, natural science jp. fj ical ji 
philosophy concepts, and that the real clarification of cluded. pretati 
the particular is always through the il- Philosophy is the critique of man’s T 
and the lumination of the general. What I propose experience through a persistent effort to } philos 
. , to do, then, is to enlarge the canvas of explore its foundational presuppositions, | mistak 
social scrences inspection and to point out the categorial its claims to truth, its dreams of justice, | studio 
features of the problem in its broadest and its moments of transcendence. Philos. } tance 
terms, in its deepest reference. What sep- ophy is concerned both with analysis and } gestec 
arates the two camps is not a set of meth- reconstruction; it looks to the fundamental § that | 
odological quarrels but a radical difference terms of all scientific discourse — terms } which 
in the image of Man projected by both such as fact, event, cause, effect — and | cleans 
sides. For the natural scientist, Man is tries to clarify their meaning; at the same } philos 
not only approached in terms of certain time the reconstructive aspect of philos- | 4 sub 
methodological commitments such as the ophy is seen in its attempts to apply prop- gothic 
continuum principle; he is seen as a vast erly clarified terms to systems of explana- mode: 
amorphous resultant of an infinite number tion that account for experience and pro- | tific 
of concrete inductions. That such a con- vide man with self-understanding of his | eman 
struction should itself involve a metaphys- possibilities and limitations. The reason | Philo: 
ical attitude is poison to the life blood of philosophers cannot start with, presuppose, | scien 
natural science. For social science, the the definitions of terms in all disciplines, the | 
image of Man is the central issue, the take dictionary definitions, for example, is } Whicl 
nucleus of all other related problems. And essentially that all such definitions them- | tion ¢ 
here we come to the position of this paper: selves presuppose fundamental philosoph- } !aws, 
to concern oneself with the image of Man, ical problems: the existence of a real, ex- 
with the question of what it means to be ternal world, the existence of fellow men | &sily 
human in a world structured by Man, is in that world, the possibility of communi- | PI 
not only to admit but rejoice in crying cation with fellow men, and so forth. All | ticulz 
out that this is exactly a philosophical these problems are taken for granted by of pl 
problem and that social science has as its both common sense and science: they con- | qui 
mission and its source of validation the stitute, however, exactly the major deci- ohio 
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sions of all knowledge. Philosophy seeks 
to illuminate their meaning, function, and 
status with respect to a total image of Man; 
and it is for this reason that philosophy 
proves to be the foundation of science, in 
the sense of being its rationale, its theoret- 
ical justification, and its ultimate inter- 
pretation. 
The effort to cut off science from 


0 } philosophy is, in these terms, a disastrous 
; | mistake. It is only for those who have 
» | studiously avoided the slightest acquain- 
;. | tance with philosophy that it may be sug- 
d | gested that philosophy is outmoded science, 


that philosophy is the middle ages out of 
which, say, psychology has emer ged, 
cleansed and emancipated. The figure of 
philosophy, in these nightmares, is seen as 
a sub-marine monster, dripping with the 
gothic slime of centuries, trailing after 
modern science with savage jaws and hor- 
rific eyes, seeking to drag the newly 
emancipated back to its aboriginal depths. 
Philosophy is neither a contender with 
science nor a substitute for science: it is 
the rationale of science, the discipline 
which founds science through the clarifica- 
tion of its basic terms, concepts, principles, 
laws, and procedures. 

Perhaps all of this may be seen more 
easily if we now turn to the relationship 
of philosophy and natural science in par- 
ticular. Here it is quite clear that the role 
of philosophy is that of a purely a priori 
inquiry. The phrase “armchair philosopher” 
is quite appropriate: that is exactly where 
philosophers belong and where they plan 
to remain. There is, properly understood, 
no quarrel between natural science and 
philosophy any more than there could be 
a meaningful quarrel between a navigator 
and a mathematician concerning the prin- 
ciples of trigonometry the navigator uti- 
lizes to chart his ship's course. Where, then, 
does all the trouble arise? It seems to me 
that the difficulties begin with the natural 
scientist's misunderstanding of the level 
of philosophical inquiry, with his refusal 
to face the philosophical questions at the 
basis of natural science, with his mistaken 
assumption that metaphysics is outmoded 
science. That not all natural scientists are 
guilty of this charge is surely true; that 
enough are seems to me true enough to 
Warrant this paper. 

_ With the effort of a mistaken natural 
science to “emancipate” itself from its 
Philosophical trappings there then arises 
the set of sins original with this effort: 
the exclusion of philosophical problems of 
the nature and meaning of Man as em- 
Pirically undecidable or nonsensical or 
Poetical at best; the stipulation of defini- 
tions in such form that they lend them- 
selves to natural scientific utilization, ex- 


cluding, thereby, the whole problem of 


whether such a procedure does not beg 


the question it faces: the meaning of the 
definjtions; finally, the specification of 
problems in such a way that answers of a 
natural scientific form are possible, there- 
by cutting off whatever does not fit the 
mold. The result, I submit, is not merely 
the loss of contact between natural science 
and philosophy, but the loss of what I 
have before referred to as the image of 
Man. What results is a fragmentation of 
human experience. The question, What is 
Man? is itself stamped as a metaphysical, 
hence a confused or misformulated ques- 
tion which permits of no natural scientific 
answer and so must be relegated to the 
junkyard of outmoded questions. We are 
left with a vast silence filled, superficially, 
for some ears at least, with very busy ac- 
tivities, with what Spengler once called 
“ant work”. The weight of this silence is 
the measure of the alienation of natural 
science from philosophy. A particular ef- 
fect of this alienation is that mirrored in 
the situation of the social sciences. 

Taking the leadership of the natural 
sciences for granted, the social sciences, as 
followers, now abandon their nexus with 
philosophy. I refer to social science here 
in the sense of those who would make of 
sociology social physics and of psychology 
psychological chemistry. Those in the so- 
cial sciences who accept this attitude or 
way of doing things renounce what I have 
termed social science as an approach to 
reality as distinguished from natural sci- 
ence. This renunciation amounts to an ab- 
dication of the social sciences from social 
science as I have presented the relation- 
ship. Liberated from their bond with phi- 
losophy, then, sociology, psychology, eco- 
nomics and history move toward the de- 
struction that awaits those disciplines that 
abandon their central problem, their life- 
theme, the problem of our self-compre- 
hension, the problem of Man. 

Now there may be some who may 
have a certain amount of sympathy for 
what I say and who yet feel that the 
achievement of natural science cannot be 
put aside so lightly or so quickly; that, 
after all, the natural sciences have dis- 
covered a great many objective truths about 
man and that, in some sense at least, they 
do strive to give us a picture of man as 
a whole. The danger in replying to such 
a caution is that my response may be mis- 
interpreted as denying the validity of na- 
tural scientific inquiry, its specific results, 
its general method. Let me try to make 
my point unambiguously. What I have 
suggested is not anti-scientific, it is merely 
directed to the methodological, the theoret- 
ical foundations of science — but that, 
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of course, is precisely where all the prob- 
lems begin. If we start with a position that 
severs itself from the problem of arriving 
at an image of Man, the result can only 
be the kind of fragmentation we now en- 
counter in the place of insight and under- 
standing. This order and style of fragmen- 
tation is indicative of the breakdown in 
communication I discussed at the begin- 
ning. Breakdown in this sense is conceptual 
fragmentation. 

I want to end on a note of hope, not 
of compromise or call for surrender, but 
of hope as appeal to sensibility. It is my 
conviction still that natural scientists are 
haunted by their own mischief and that 
their wickedness deserves the possibility 
of redemption. Let me therefore return 
them and all of us to the image whose 
fragments they have carted off in a hun- 
dred directions. Let us return to the image 
of Man. My own point of view locates 
Man as a being in reality in search of him- 
self, in search of the transcendent meaning 
of his existence, involved in the texture of 
a world which is passionate, tormented, 
and vexed with possibilities. As a field of 
action, human reality reveals variant levels 
of meaning, each to be interpreted from 
the standpoint of the acting agent who 
endows his action with meaning and gives 
it the valence of human signification. My 
standpoint begins with and turns upon the 
problem of making sense of man, the actor, 
the agent, the meaning-bringer, the fabu- 
lous artificer. And further, my standpoint 
demands that certain questions be posed 
and reposed with absolute force and with 
a radical clarity: What does it mean to 
be an existent in reality? What does it mean 
to be engaged in a world which has social 
structure, a history, and a future? What 
does it mean to be? My standpoint, then, 
is that of the alone person, caught up in 
social reality, seeking his way into the 
meaning of his situation. To the charge 
that this is all “subjective” I plead both 
innocence and guilt, depending on how 
the term is to be understood. In its bare 
voicing, as a mere catcall, the term “sub- 
jective” is one of the most magnificent of 
all examples of weasel words. With a 
properly clarified understanding of the 
term “subjective” I am happy to join com- 
pany. But then that requires that we be 
philosophers as well as scientists, that we 
try to clarify the terms of our discourse. 

As I understand the term “subjective” 
it refers to the relatedness of all experience 
to the exveriencer, of all meaning and in- 
terpretation to Man, the source and bearer 


of meaning-endowing acts. Subjective ny 


this sense is not opposed to “objective”. 
rather the “objective” may be treated as 
one mode of the subjective, as one ex. 
pression of man’s meaning-endowing ae. 
tivity. But more generally, the “subjective” 
provides a key to the very structure of 
the sccial world. With Max Weber, I insist 
that the meaningful structure of the social 
world is constituted out of the subjective 
acts of interpretation made by the actor 
on the social scene with regard to what 
he observes and tries to understand. The 
focus here is on the meaning an act has 
to the one who performs the act — the 
mearing the act has to the actor himself. 
Here is the real locus of the subjective, 
and it turns out to be what in ordinary 
parlance we call the everyday world, 
the social reality of each one of us. The 
question is not what my act means to an 
observer, to you, to someone else, but what 
my act means to me. It is here that phi- 
losophy and social science, in my sense 
of the term, find their meeting place. If it 
is the task of philosophy to illuminate 
human experience by a critical inquiry into 
its root presuppositions, then it is no less 
the task of social science to take for its 
prime object of investigation the meaning- 
ful structure of the social world as defined 
by men in the world who interpret it and 
live within the limits of their interpreta- 
tion. Such an inquiry, too, faces basic 
presuppositions and must place them in 
question. Both philosophy and social sci- 
ence define themselves by their encounter, 
constantly and purposely, with the image of 
Man. Their concern is a self-concern: the 
frame of reference is social reality: con- 
ceived as a microcosm of immanent inten- 
tions and meanings. Professor Eric Voege- 
lin has summed up this standpoint with 
an admirable kind of addition: He writes: 


“Human society is not merely a 
fact, or an event, in the external 
world to be studied by an observer 
like a natural phenomenon. 
Though it has externality as one 
of its important components, it is 
as a whole a little world, a cos- 
micn, illuminated with meaning 
from within by the human beings 
who continuously create and bear 
it as the mode and condition of 
their self-realization.” 


@ Dr. Maurice Natanson is a member of 
the faculty of the University of North Car- 
olina. 
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THE 
UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY 


1 Last day of regular registration for spring semester 
1 Basketball, University vs. Tulsa, there 

3 Classes begin, 7 AM 

3 Basketball, University vs. Drake, here 

4 Basketball, University vs. Texas A&M, there 

8 Last day of late registration 

12 Basketball, University vs. North Texas, there 

15 Basketball, University vs. Loyola, here 

17 Basketball, University vs. Wichita, here 
22 Basketball, University vs. Oklahoma State, there 
24 Basketball, University vs. Wichita, there 
24 Religious Emphasis Week, through February 28 
28 Faculty Assembly meeting 


MARCH 

1 Last day for filing application for June graduation 

1 Basketball, University vs. St. Louis, there 

3 Basketball, University vs. Drake, there 

6 All University Career Day 

8 Basketball, University vs. St. Louis, here 

13 Open house, Museum of Interpretative Science 

14 Honors Day 
15 Guidance tests for summer and fall, 1958, semester applicants 
22 Last day to drop or withdraw from course without grade 

28 Faculty Assembly meeting 

29 Mid-semester ends 
30 


Southern Speech Association Speech Tournament, through April 4 


APRIL 


Easter religious program 

Track meet, Public School Stadium 
Easter holidays begin, 7 AM 

Classes resume, 7 AM 

Guidance tests for summer and fall, 1958, semester applicants 
Faculty Assembly meeting 

Board of Governors meeting 

San Jacinto Day holiday 

Frontier Fiesta, through April 26 
Frontier Fiesta holidays, through April 23 
Classes resume, 7 AM 
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